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286 smith's select sermons. [July, 

24. — Miscellaneous Sermons, Essays, and Addresses. By the Rev. 
Corti.andt Van Rensselaer, D. D., Late Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Education. Edited by his Son, 
C. Van Rensselaer. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1861. 
8vo. pp. 569. 

Dr. Van Rensselaer was the son of Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
still fondly remembered under the title of the " Good Patroon." He 
studied law ; but subsequently, under a profound sense of duty, pre- 
pared himself for the Christian ministry. After a short pastorate in 
Burlington, New Jersey, and a brief employment in other spheres of 
labor, he was elected to the Secretaryship of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education, in which office he labored with self-forgetting assiduity, 
till the rapid inroads of pulmonary disease compelled him to resign it 
two months before his death. He died in July, 1860. His personal 
character was one of great excellence and loveliness, with the amenities 
of the finished gentleman refined and exalted by the graces of the fer- 
vent and devoted Christian. The Miscellanies contained in this vol- 
ume comprise controversial pamphlets, historical discourses, and occa- 
sional sermons. They display little imaginative wealth or rhetorical 
skill ; but are noticeable chiefly for their directness, simplicity, and 
frankness, for the strenuous purpose in which they were conceived, and 
for the catholic, generous, courteous, and kindly spirit which they mani- 
fest toward those who differed from the author in belief, policy, or 
practice. The most remarkable paper in the volume is a Sermon on 
the Death of Bishop Doane, in which the author enters without cere- 
mony into the charges made against the Bishop in his lifetime, speaks 
in plain terms of his faults, sets off against them his excellences, mer- 
its, and services, and pleads with his hearers for their kind judgment 
and honorable remembrance of one who, not without human frailties, 
possessed indefeasible claims on the grateful regard of the community 
in whose bosom he had lived and died. 



25. — Select Sermons of the Rev. "Worthington Smith, D. D., late 
President of the University of Vermont. With a Memoir of his Life, 
by Joseph Torret, D. D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1861. 12mo. pp.368. 

President Smith was one of those men more frequently found, we 
believe, among the children of our New England yeomanry than any- 
where else, in whom one hardly perceives the absence of genius, in the 
massiveness of substantial ability and working power. We can trace 
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in his life and writings few vestiges of creative talent, vivid fancy, or 
self-forgetting enthusiasm ; but we find what is far better, sound practi- 
cal wisdom, intense industry, unswerving loyalty to his God, his faith, 
and his calling, and the capacity of swaying and moulding the wills and 
the activities of those under his charge, tuition, or influence. As a pas- 
tor, he raised a feeble and lukewarm congregation to outward prosperity 
and spiritual strength, refusing advantageous situations elsewhere be- 
cause his people still needed him, enduring straitnesses and privations 
rather than leave his flock to be scattered, all the while retaining his 
scholarly tastes and habits, and drawing his congregation up to him- 
self, instead of sinking to the lower plane on which they would have 
been content to remain with him. As the presiding officer of the Uni- 
versity, he placed the institution on a firmer financial basis, conciliated to 
it the impaired confidence of the community, and in various ways con- 
tributed largely to its honor and usefulness ; while his formal instruc- 
tions and his private counsels were treasured as golden words, and are 
still remembered with tender and reverent gratitude. His sermons are 
earnest, weighty, strongly guarded, ably reasoned expositions of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, with profoundly solemn appeals to the consciences 
of his hearers. Professor Torrey's Memoir is a beautiful and worthy 
tribute to a rich character and a noble life. 



26. — The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies. By Wjl 
G. Sewell. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 325. 

This is, as it seems to us, a work of very great value. It gives the re- 
sult of personal examination, and puts on record specific facts and sta- 
tistical details. The author is trammelled in his observations neither by 
preconceived theories nor by the desire of generalizing his results. He, 
in fact, declines presenting general conclusions, on the ground that each 
island had its own history, its peculiarities of position, soil, and adapta- 
tion, its commercial facilities or hinderances, its numerical proportions 
and social relations between the dominant and the enslaved races, and 
that there is not one of the particulars comprehended under these heads 
that has not modified the effects of emancipation. He accordingly 
makes his statement of the condition of things in each island separately. 
It is very certain that in all the islands the ruin of large sugar-planta- 
tions has followed close upon the enfranchisement of their cultivators. 
And this ought to have been the case ; for the owners of those estates 
were generally absentees, who expected to meet from the proceeds of 



